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For the Green Mountain Gem. 
Che Eagles Flight. 


BY SIMON SOMEBODY. 


« Within the sanctuary of almost every human heart there is 
a vague and restless dreaming of unappreciated talent, or con- 
scious superiority over others; and while, to well regulated 
ainds, this serves only as another proof of a future and more 
»xtended sphere of existence, in ethers i: creates an aversion 
co the pleasures and affections of life, as trifles beneath their 
gaze, and with which they can hold no communion.” 
Meserr’s Sxetcues, 
Mount up, mount up, thou warrior bird, 
To the fields of the upper air, 
Where the din and the tempests of earth are not heard ; 
The home of thy spirit 1s there! 
Go, then, and gaze on the rising sun, 
Ere this world is tinged with his glow— 
And follow his course when his journey is dene, 
To the eyes of mortals below. 


I go—I go—I linger too long 
O’er the haunts of this gloomy earth, 

f will haste to the birth-place of light and of song, 
Of glory and beauty and mirth ; 

Nearer and brighter will be each star, 
And its radiance seem more clear, 

When I gaze on this world and its darkness afar, 
A lonely and desolate sphere. 


{ return—I return—all is fair, 
In those scenes, but no answering tone, 

No spirits of love and of kindred are there, 
And my heart is weary and lone, 

Vain is the brightness of skies above, 
When we pant for the loftier dome ; 

And from this dim earth arise voices of love, 
Which are calling the wand’rer home. 


It is thus—oh,thus with those who turn, 
From this beautiful world away— 
Its song of affection and loveliness spurn, 
As asimple and childish lay— 
Led on by a bright but dazzling gleam, 
They chase a bewildering thing, 
Till they wake from their frenzied and feverish dream, 
And return with a weary wing. 








An Uncratervur Vine-—It is said that 
there is a parasitical vine in the tropical 
latitudes, called the Caraguata, which clings 
around the tree which is nearest to its root, 
and soon gains the ascendant, covers the 
branches with a foreign verdure, robs them 
of nourishment, and finally destroys its sup- 
porter. But the characteristics of the Ca- 
raguata are not confined to the vegetable 
kingdom, nor are they peculiar to any cli- 
mate. They are found in the human spe- 
cies, and in every country. The profligate 
youth whose extravagant and dissipated ha- 
bits reduce to penury an indulgent parent 
—the statesman, who anxious for popular 
applause builds his greatness on the ruin 
of his country--the ruler, who, exalted to 
power, seeks to debase and deceive the 
people, from whom his power is derived, all 
belong to the class of Caraguata. 





There isa realm where the rainbow never fad 











From the New-York Knickerbocker. 
THE GRAVE YARD. 
Hallowed ground! sacred retreat! res- 
ting place of weary, wandering mortals. 
I love to tread the narrow, grassy aisles, 
alone, where no human eye beholds— 


of the tomb—there to commune with the 
Father of spirits, with my undying soul. 
Great God! is this my certain doom ?— 


green turf? My flesh will crawling 
worms consume? Will the heart which 
thrills with emotion not of earth, cease to 


kindred spirits with indissoluble ties, be 
rent in twain? Will the soul’s warm 
sympathetic currents which now flow 
forth in countless channels to al) man- 
kind, be stayed forever ? Will love, that 
principle implanted by a God of love in 
every human bosom, and transforms this 
wilderness of woe to a paradise below, 
and which runs paralle! with existence, 
go out in eternal night, to be relighted 
no more forever ? Like holy aspiration 
—the longings after immortallity which 
constantly arise from the inmost recesses 
of the heart—are they never to see the 
blissful reality and be lost in endless fru- 
ition ?>—This mind, so mysterious in it~ 
self—expansive in its powers-—capable of 
being improved, exalted ennobled to all 
eternity, and which seems an emanation 
from the eternal one, is it destined to 
slumber with this immortal frame in non- 
entity?— O, tell me, ye stars which deck 
night’s canopy, is there not a spirit land, 
far, far, beyond the glittering hosts, 
‘where they love us still?” Is there not 
a home—a spirit’s home, where immor- 
tal joys bloom fadeless and pure? Where 
the silken cords of love are again united, 
and the streams of affection which over- 
flow the soul rise and mingle with their 





fountain ? I know thou answerest yes ! 


where no earthly voice breaks the silence | 


Must I, too, ere long lie beneath this bright | 


beat ? Will the silken cords which unite} 


W here the rivers of pleasare flow o’er the 

And the noontide of glory eternally reigns, 

Where the anthems of rapture unceasingly r 

And the smile of the Lord ia the feast of the s 

. Then welcome to the tor 

Since Jesus has lain there | dread not its gloom ; 
| There sweet be my rest till be bids me arise, 

To hail him in triumph asec nding the shies, 








| UNION AMONG CHRISTIANS 


The following judicious remarks are from 


the pen of Robert Hall. May they not b: 


‘read with profil as well as interest by prof. 
| . > aie : 

sed Christians not a thousand miles dista 
| at the present time 


| That union among Christians which it is 
|so desirable to recover must, we are per- 
|suaded, be the result of something mor 

| heavenly and divine than legal restraints «: 
angry controversies. Unless an angel wer« 

ito descend for that purpose, the spirit of di- 
vision is a disease which never will be heal- 
ed by troubling the waters. We must expect 
ithe cure from the increased prevalence ot 
‘religion, and from the copious communica- 
tion of the Spirit to produce that event. A 
more extensive diffusion of piety among a!| 
sects and parties will be the best and only 
preparation for a cordial union. Christians 
will then be disposed to appreciate their 
differences more equitably, to turn their 
chief attention to points on which they a- 
gree ; and in consequence of loving each 
other more, to make every concession con 

sistent with a good conscience, Instead of 
wishing to vanquish others, every one will 
be desirous of being vanquished by the 
truth. <A true fear of God and an exclusive 
desire of discovering his mind will hold a 
torch before them in their inquiries which 
will strangely illuminate the path in which 
they are totread. In the room of being re- 
pelled by mutual antipathy, they will be in- 
sensibly drawn nearer to each other by the 
ties of mutual attachment. A larger mea- 
sure of the Spirit of Christ would prevent 
them from coaverting every incidental vari- 
‘ation into an impassable boundry ; or from 
‘condemning the most innocest and laudable 
‘sages for fear of sympathising with another 
class of Christians—an odious spirit, with 
which the writer under consideration 
strongly impregnated, The general preva-~ 
lence of piety in different communities 
would inspire that mutual respect, that 
heartfelt homage of the virtues conspicuous 
in the characters of their respective mem- 
bers which would urge us to ask with aston- 
ishment and regret, why cannot we be one? 
What is it that obstructs our union?  Ip- 
| stead of maintaining the barrier which sep- 
\arates each other, and employing ourselves 
in fortifying the frontiers of hostile commu- 
nities, we should be anxiously devising the 
‘means of narrowing the grounds of dispute, 
by drawing the attention of all parties to 
those fundamental and catholic principles it 
which they concur. 
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MISCELLANY. 


For the Green Mountain Gem. 


A VISIT EXTRAORDINARY. 


Oh thou | whatever title suit thee, 
Auld Harrie, Satan, Nic, or Cloritie, 
Who in your cavern grim an’ sootie 
Clos'd under hatches, 
*parge about the brimstone cootie, 
To seaud poor wretches! 
Burne’s Avpress to tue Devi. 








Angels and ministers of grace defend us ! 

Ke thou a spirit of health, or goblin damn’d, 

Bring with thee airs from heaven, or blasts from hell, 

hie thy intents wicked or charitable, 

Thou com’st in such a questionable shape, 

That I will spoak to thee -—-What may this mean 

"| hat thoe— 

Revisit’st thus the glimpees of the moon 

Making night hideous ; and we foels of nature 

So horribly to shake our disposition 

With thoughts beyond the reaches of our souls ? 
Hamver, Act I, 8. 4. 

Mr. Evirorn:—I} hasten to lay defore you an 
uoperfect account of a “ visit extraordinary,” 
which occurred one night last week in Topsham, 
near the Groton line, and which is exciting 
great wonder in this neighborhood. The state- 
ments here made will probably hereafter be so 
well substentiated as to leave upon the public 
mind not the least doubt of their suthenticity.— 
Indeed it would seem that our country has come 
to a pretty pass if we are to be trifled with and 
imposed upon by idle stories that have no foun- 
dation. ‘T'o substantiate the Landaff story, the 
affidavits of two witnesses were published; but 
this affair,as 1 understand, can be proved by 
“ many neighbors,” who were called in and saw 
the whole. 

Inasmuch as there is a rumor that the “hus- 
band and wife,” mentioned herein, have had “dif- 
ficulties between them,” I sha}! not take the lib- 
erty of publishing their names, though they wii! 
undoubtedly be made public by others, 


On the night before referred to, Mrs. —— 
heard a knocking atthe door when she immedi- 
ately arose and opened it. A tall, well-dressed 
gentleman met her and stepped into the room. 
He was very tall and dressed in jet black. It 
was dark—she knew not who he was, and was 
ata loss howtoaddress him. Immediately on 
his entrance the room became “as jight as day; 
“twos illuminated by a lurid light.” This phe- 
nomenon not only astonished Mrs, ——, but 
alarmed her ; and on casting her eyes to his feet, 
and “seeing one of them cloven,” she instantly 
rushed to the bed of her husband, and in a par- 
oxism of fear, tried her utmost to awaken him, 
but in vain. She was either so paralysed by 
the excitement of the moment, that her efforts 
wete trifling, or her husband was at the time un- 
der sone unknown spell. However, while she 
was at the husband’s bed-side, the stately image 
with his infernal radiancy, withdrew from the 
room. No sooner had he disappeared than Mrs. 
——— shut the door upon his back. But what 
was her amazement when she saw that the door 
would not stay shut! She tried it two or three 
times, and each time, without the agency of any 
visible power, it was no sooner closed than it 
flew open again—it requiring great exertion to 
move it upon its hinges. Mrs. —— betook her~ 


self again to her husband, and was this time 





more successful. She told himas she aroused him 
from his slumbers, what had taken place. He 
“poh’d” at the story--said it was one of her fon- 
tacies—and told her to get into bed. At her 
solicitation he got up and tried to shut the door, 
and finding that he was resisted by some invisi- 
ble hand, he became himself much alarmed, and 
flew to his neighbors for assistance. Several 
came, and though nothing could be seen, the 
door yet continued under the influence of some 
inhuman power. Being closed with great effort, 
it would fly open again with violence. 

General alarm ensued, and many engaged in 
prayer. No sooner had the religious exercises 
commenced, than a queer howling was heard up- 
on the top of the house. It was then discovered 
that the gentleman in black was upon the top of 
the house, where he continued to make a strange 
noise—“ where he kept crowing,” as some of 
them said, from the resemblance his noise mace 
to the crowing of a cock, only there was no in-~ 
terval, or cessation, but one continued emission 
of sound. 

This wuch ofthe story, Mr. Editor, seems un- 
contradicted ; but the rest has been sated in dif- 
ferent ways. As historian of the affair, however, 
I shal] publish the version which I think best 
substantiated by public rumor. 

As soon as day appeared iu the east, the emiles 
of Aurora fell upon the sombre form of the clos 
ven-footed gentleman, and his appearance began 
to grow less distinct. What before was a body, 
now took the appearance of asmall cloud. This 
cloudy image left its place upon the house-top, 
gradually descended passed slowly over the 
heads of several individuals who had watched it 
through the night. As it passed them, they said 
it had the appearance of a light cloud of emoke. 
They watched it as it moved along, and on see- 
ing it descend into the hog~-stye, they rushed, 
forward and saw small! wreaths or sinail bulbs of 
smoke, about as large as a bushel baskest, around 
the heads of the three shoats. These wreaths 
of smoke gradually grew smaller and smaller, 
untill they entirely disappeared--were inhaled 
by the hogs. 

But the wonders end not here. One man 
jumped into the hog-stye with the intention of 
cutting one of the pigs’ throat. Nosooner, how- 
ever, had he touched the shoat, than he became 
cataleptacised—-as the Mesmerites would say-- 
that is, he became fixed to the earth like a statue, 
insensible to every thing in the world, save the 
pig alone. It seemed that the pig was highly 
charged with magnetic, or some equally myste- 
rious power, ané on touching him, this unfortu- 
nate fellow was thrown into the magnetic state. 
He was in contact with the pig. If the pig 
squealed, he would squeal. It the pig ate or 
drank, he would make the motions of his mouth 
ag in eating and drinking. In short whatever 
the pig did, he was forced to do. They were 
perfectly identified, and according to latest ac- 
counte, are so yet. 

What to de no one knows. We understand 
that Dr. Colyer, of Boston, has been written to 
on the subject; but how this is we cannot say. 
What are we to think of such things? Is the 
age of Magic and Enchantments returning ? 
Are we then to believe that there was somes 








et 
— 


_in the cup of Circe? Truly, it seems that ¢), 
stories of men in ancient times being Chang, 
into brutes, are not altogether fables. ‘I'he, 
are subtle powers that pervade this world, ; 
which man may avail himself for good or e;) 
“There are more things in heaven and ear), 
Horatio, than thou hast dreamed of in thy phi- 
losophy.” 


CaGLiostRo 








Mesmerism.— The editor of the Tailedey, 
(Ala.) Southerner has found out a way to bey 
his wife in the kindest and most commensur;:, 
manner. He has her mesmerised, and then flow. 
the operator like vengeance. As feeling, tasic 
&c., are transferred, she catches a licking, ay 
the world wo’n’t call the husband a brute. 





The Cleveland Plain Dealer says they hay, 
now the best sleighing that ever fell since Ada) 
went a courting. ‘l'hat man should be called: 
order. Adam never went a courting, happy mor 
tal,he wentto sieep one day and woke up 
find himself married. Many a disconsolate o}j 
bachelor would like to follow suit. 





Havine wis Hanns Four.—During the late 
disturbances in Ireland, the following was writ 
ten by an officer of the army: ‘This town is a 
in an uproar, expecting the rebels every hour. | 
am ina great hurry. While I write you these 
few lines, | hold a pistol in each hand, and a 
sword in the other.” 





“What does cleave mean Pa?’ “I: 


means to unite together.” “Does John 
unite wood, when he cleaves it”’ ‘Hem, 
well it means to separate.” ‘“‘Well, Pa 
does a man separate from his wife, when he 
cleaves to her?” “Hem, hem, don’t ask 
so many foolish questions, child!” 





The very latest case of modesty is that of a 
young lady in this village who wears green spe 

tacles because sie objects to looking at gentle 

men with naked eyes. 





»s Ma,” said a voung lady, “where shall I find 
the state of matrimony?” “Oh,” replied the 
mother, * you will find that to be one of the 
United States.” 

It is currently reported that an old maid out 
in Corinth, actually ran her head through a key- 
hole, in her anxiety to witness a courting scene. 





Unrarr--to ask a drunken or Jove-sick man 
to be rational, an office-seeker to be consistent, 
or an old maid to tell her age. 





“You are a great goose, Sir,” said a young 
lady toa patient yet witty lover. “ You’rea 
littie duck,” was the reply. 





The leaves fly away in autumn, but in spring 
the trees themselses leave. 





Miss-demeanor is a girl of bad character.— 
Have nothing to do with her. 





The man who would cheat a printer would 
steal the pewter from the head of a nigget’s 
cane. 





The rose has its thorns, the diamond its specks 
and the best man his failings. 





Why iss stick of candy like a horse? Be- 
cause the more you lick it the faster it goes. 





Repining at losses ie like putting pepper into 





thing indeed inthe magic wand of Meriin and 





sore eyes. 
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ED MORALES Us 


RELIGION, 


4 life of religion 1s considered by multi- 
; d of penance—as the relin- 
he present for a future good. 
generally led to suppose, 
desirable attachment. Duty ts 
Self-denial is an unwel- 
come, joyless task. Now all thisis a nar- 
row way of thinking. Religion is bappi- 
ness. It has the promise ol the life that 
is now as well as that which is to come, it 
enables us t0 make the most of this world 
and the future at the same time. The in- 
erests of the two worlds, are not at all ins 
compatible, not at all opposite. Nay, they 
cre essentially involved in each otner, for uo 
aan can enjoy the best of this life, who does 
mnot prepare fora future. onesty Is the 
best policy ; virtue ts the only peace ; piety 
enhances all the joys of life. lo behold 
the glory of God in all things ; to commune 
with bim through the medium of all that he 
appoints ; to walk in an abiding place with 
our own conscience; to indulge in nene but 
virtuous pursuits and rational pleasures 5; to 
be benevolent and kindly affectioned, and 
contented and humble ; to receive the gills 
of God with perpetual thankfulness ; to 
grow in purity and devotion, with a progress 
as constant as that of life ; this is the only 
true and infallible way of enjoying the pre- 
sent world, and this is surely the preparation 
for a better world to come. Let all men 
know that heaven begins where virtue and 
piety begin their heavenly course ; let them 
be instructed concerning the kingdom of 
heaven, for that kingdom is within them. 

Pure and undefiled religion is, according 
to scripture to ‘visit the widow and the fa- 
fatherless, and keep himself unspotted 
trom the world.” 
to administer to the wants of the afflicted 
around them, or is their religion a mockery 
of hp-service ?—([B. F. Gazette. 

















tudes as a kin 
quishment of t 
Piety, as men are 
is a most un 

an irksome labor. 





RELIGION. 

The following short and beautiful quota- 
tion is from the writings of the eloquent and 
benevolont Makenzie. Speaking of those 
who profess a disbelief in religion, he ex- 
pressed himself in the following heart-touch- 
ing manner ; 


He who would undermine those fcunda- 
tions upon which our future hope is reared, 
or seek to beat down that columa which 
supports the feebleness of humanity ; let 
him but think a moment, and his heart will 
arrest the cruelty of his purpose. Would 
he pluck its little treasure from the bosom 
of poverty ? Would he arrest from age its 
crutch ? from the eye of affliction the ouly 
solace of its woe? The way we tread is 
rugged, at best ; we tread it lighter, howev- 
er, by the prospect of the country to which 
we trust it will lead. Tell us not it will 
end tn the gulf of eternal dissolution, or 
break off in some world, which fancy may 
fill up as she pleases, but reason is unable 
to delineate ; quench not the beam, which, 
amidst the night of the evil world, has 
cheered the despondency of  ill-requited 
worth, and illumined the darkness of suffer- 
ing Virtue. 


Do all make it a practice| “ , : 
/very chamber in which we died; and the 


Test or Inrecrity.—Constantine, when 


Christians in office, and issued an edict re- 
quiring them to renounce their faith or quit 
their places. Most of them gave up their 
offices to preserve their consciences, but 
some of them cringed and renounced Chris- 
tianity. When the emperor had thus made 
a full proof of their dispositions and charac 
ters, he removed all who had thus basely 
complied with his supposed wishes, and re- 
tamed the others, saving, ** that those who 
desert or deny their divine Master, would 
desert him, and were not worthy of his con- 
fidence.’’ 





AN EXTRACT. 
‘“‘Generation after generation,” says an 
eloquent modern writer, ‘have felt as we 


as oursare now. They passed away as 
a vapor, while nature wore the same as- 
pect of beauty as when her Creator com- 
manded her to be. And so likewise shall 
it be when we are gone! The heavens 


have the same attraction for offsprings 
yet unborn that she had once for our- 
selves, and that she has now for our chil- 
‘dren. Yet a little while and all this will 
have happened. The throbbing heart 
will be stilled; we shall be at rest. Our 
‘funeral will wind on its way, and the 
| prayers will be said, and the grave clods 
| will be thrown in, and our friends will 
‘all return, and we shall be left behind in 
darkness for the worm. And it may be 
‘that for some time we shall be spoken of; 
but the things of life will soon be forgot- 
ten. Days will continue to move on, and 
‘laughter and song will be heard in the 





eye that mourned for us will be dried 
and will glisten with joy ; and even our 
children will cease to think of us, and will 
not remember to lisp our name.”—Then 
shall we have become, in the touching 
language of the Psalmist, “forgotten and 
clean out of mind.” —Knickerbucker. 





FILIAL LOVE. 


Filial love should be cherished. It has, 
ospecially a softening and ennobling effect 
on tho masculine heart. It has been re- 
marked, that almost all illustrious men have 
been distinguished by love for their mother. 
It is mentioned by Miss Pardoe, that a beau- 
tiful feature in the character of Turks, is 
reverence for the mother. Their wives 
may advise or reprimand, unheeded, but 
their mother is an oracle, consulied, confid- 
ed in, listened to with respect or deference, 
honored to the latest hour, and remembered 
with affection and regret even beyond the 
grave. ‘* Wives may die,” say they, “ and 
we can replace them, children may perish, 
and others may be born to us, but who shall 
restore the mother when she passes away 
and is seen no more ?”’ 





The comet that made its appearance 
about thirty years ago, had a tail that mea— 
sured one hundred ard fifty millions of 
miles in length, and st will be three thou- 





sand years making one revolution. 


he was chosen emperor, found several 


} 
| 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


| 
| 





COMETS. — 


“Tn all the works of deity, we must admit 
that his goodness is displayed, although we 
muy not be able to trace the mode of its 
communication ; for we may lay it down as 
an axiom, that whatever wisdom and omnip- 
otence are exhibited throughout divine 
economy, there is also a display of benifi- 
cence, wnich appears to be one prominent 
design of all the works of God. Comets have 
long been considered as objects of terror 
and as omens of calamities; but there can be 
no question that they are as intimately con- 
nected with a system of benevolence, as 
are the solar radiations and their benign in- 
fluence on our globe and on the other plan 
ets. 


It has been conjectured that comets may 


feel, and their lives were as active in life 8¥PP!¥ motsture to the other planets, and 


invigorate the vital principle of our atmos- 
phere ; that they may recruit the sun wit) 
fresh fuel, and repair the consumption ot 
his light ; or that they may be the agents 
for dispersing the electric fluid through the 
planetary regions ; and although there is 


will be as bright over our graves as they | jittle probabilitythat such conjectures are ac- 
are now around our path ; the world will | cording to fact, yet it may be admitted that 


comets may produce a physical influence ot 
@ beneficial nature throughout the solar 
system. But what I concieve to be one of 
the main designs of the Creator in the form- 
ation of such a vast number of splendid bo- 
dies is, that they may serve as habitations 
for myriads of intellectual beings, to whom 
the almighty displays his perfections in a 
peculiar manner, and on whom he bestows 
the riches of his beneficence. 

Whatever may be the intention of those 
comets which are destitute of a nucleus, 
this, in all probability, is the chief design o; 
those which are large and which are inves- 
ted with a solid nucleus ; and the same ar- 
gument which we formerly brought forward 
to prove that the planets were inhabited, 
might be adduced in proof ofthe inhability 0: 
comets. Ifthis position be admitted, then 
we ought to contemplate the approach of « 
comet, notas an object of terror or a har- 
binger of evil, but a a splendid world, of a 
different construction from ours, conveyiiy 
millions of happy beings to survey a new re~ 
gion of Divine empire, to create new scenes 
of creating power, and to celebrate ia loltier 
strains the wonders of Omnipotence. View- 
ing the comets in this light, what an immense 
population must be contained within the 
limite of the sclar system, which gives roum 
for the excursion Of such a vast number of 
these bodies ! and what an incalculable aum 
ber of beings of all ranks must people the 


wide-extended universe '”’ 





A good wife should be like three thinge, which 
three things she should not be like. 

She should be like a town clock, keep time 
and be regular; she should not be like «& town 
clock, speak so !oud that al] the town may hes: 

She should be like an echo, speak when s'e is 
spoken to; she should not be like wn echo, ai- 
waye to have the last word. 

She should be like a snai!, keep within her 
own house ; ehe should not be like @enaii, carry 
all she hes upon her back. 


Animal magnetism was first discovered 
about the year 1780, by Anthony Mesmer,» 
Swiss physician—and trom him it obtained 
the name of Mesmerism, now. sometimes 
called Spiritualism. 
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ROMANTIC TALES, __ | bounded the active bustle of a then pop- 
we ulous town, leaned a solitary lounger. 
For the Green Movatain Gem, | His slow lonely walk had abruptly ter- 
PRIDE: minated as a party of ladies escorted by 
/ some gay officers and less distinguished 
citizens, had passed him. More than 
THE FOLLY OF AMBITION. an hour had elapsed, and there he still 
leaned, in all the exquisite negligence 
‘which characterizes a modern named 
gentry of the present day. 

He was tall, beyond the common 
height, with an admirably proportioned 
frame—a light, fair complexion, and a 
full face—not so round as to give a femi- 
nine expression of prettiness, nor bloated 
to betoken self indulgence. Eyes he had, 








or, 





BY SIMON SOMEBODY. 





Previous to the decided resistance of 
the ‘*United Colonies” against their 
‘mother, country,” the sun of social 
life had grown dim beneath the sense of 
oppression upon one class, and the con- 
sciousness of auperiority on the other. 


Be : <a 
, cers of the British army : 

The officers of the British army, and |) it they were too firmly riveted upon an 

those holding emoluments under the . 


‘ke spoiled elegant neatly fitted boot, which encased 
crown, like spoiled, petted children, |) fender and graceful foot, to decide up- 
were often wilful, wayward and over-| 6) their color or expression 
hearing toward those less favored than)“ «phe keen air induced the pedestrians 

“unselves, but with whom they asso-| 
themselves, but with who n tiey asso-' +4 become ** homeward bound.” 
ciated in the exchange of common cour-| , Nonsenee 1’ exclaimed one of the fair 
tesies. On the contrary, the quick per- ladies to her cavalier, ‘do not tell me 
ception of aught infringing upon their | of colds catarrhs and i}is—we go barefoot, 
dignity, so eminently conspicuous in the | and brave the extremities of mud and 
English character, Madrostone Keenly alive damp to win your admiration of a pretty 
in the breasts of their American descend-| ¢ 64" and if I mistake not, the interpre- 
} ; F i j stic B j . . ‘“ . ’ 
ants ; and sense of rp erect: with the tation of that, for which you should cen- 
smothered feelings of resentment, could sure, for alluding to so lightly, it is our 
r j ’* fare is lteo ’ a Ne] , 
searcely make the ceremonials of polite-| 1.07 that is to bruise your fead, and how 
ness andl et pad perpulicn amneye he ye can we hope to accomplish the prophesy, 
- i po Ms y » die ay venus ©") if the one is covered ina thick repelling 
ss and sympathy. : 
negate * 7 hs jl oe ope: weather case, while the other can scarce 
But spring had arrived after a long 1 gt ae Acketa es ie 
. J . - oust OL more mati than its silk mantle : 
and tedious New England winter,and ma- Do not interrupt me with oaths of loyal- 
ny were the sone vet 4 _o— closed ty, nor tell ine in new terms the strength 
— and 8 pee 9 ob eee ; r and purity of your devotion at our 
if communion WwW SKY, the air, anc : ip — wrt Se 3 
. : shrine. Befor the king—yes in the pre- 
fields could expand the narrow selfish- ’ cy J f ae of "8 sag » "one 
She er and strenath. and initiate | 3©2ce Of our Dolt of a governor”— 
ness of power and strength, and mitigate 
the suffering of oppression and injury. 
To look upon the boundless sky, to 
breathe the pure air, and to see the gems 
of loveliness and beauty starting from the 
embrvo of nature, and not feel our breast 


‘* Beware of treason!” interrupted the 


gentleman, with a gay laugh. 

‘* Beware of impertinence !” rejoined 
the lady, ‘and let me finish the declara- 
,tion of my pleasure. 


expand with gratitude toward that pow- 
er who is all goodness, purity and love, 
bespeaks a heart callous to the nobler 





Before our thick-skulled governor you 
bare your head and listen without impu- 
dent counsels upon the wisdom of his 


attributes of mans nature—base, grovel-| speech ; and before those for whom you 
ling, and scarce above the beast, which | profess greater respect, combined with 
hails spring with joy only because it| the devotion, due Deity, you plod along, 
brings him fresher and greener herbage. pleading cold winds as an excuse for not 
To bow, with the spirit’s adoration, to | obeying orders. Forswear your fealty 
the Deity, and not to feel the kindling | «nd leave out your professions, or doff 
emotions of love and kindness toward the | Your beaver ; for, be it known, I never 
creatures that he has constituted like will believe words where the minutia of 
ourselves, is as impossible as it would | manner is wanting. My most humble 
be for us to create the sympathies which Servant will only receive credit for his 
govern our spiritual being within our | assertions—hat in hand.” 
own breasts. The lady had nearly exhausted her 
So eager appeared all to renovate the! lungs, and made the last remark at the 
weakness of their social feelings, by an) moment they reached the solitary indi- 
association with objects bestowed in com-| vidual by the road side. He started, 
mon upon all, that note was not taken of and advancing as he raised his hat from 
wind or sun, and we might rath-| his head, addressed the fair speaker, as 
er have supposed them in search of beau- | a smile, half sad, passed over his features. 
tiful dry sticks, frozen grass, damped| ‘* Where will Miss Clarkson be pleas- 
feet and the concomitants of colds, con-| ed to give her humble servant hearing 2” 
sumptions, and the elceleras of modern, A tremor, as from an electric shock, 
fashionable pursuits. ‘passed through the nerves of the lady, 
By a gate which marked the woodside | and the fine glow of exercise fled her 
immediately beyond the limits which | cheek, while her companion replied to 


nr 


the uncerimonious intruder with a stern 
and haughty ** Sir!” 

An instant, and the lady had recalled 
her energy, and she replied hastily, },,,; 
with emphasis, “In the grave!” the, 
turning to her companion, she adde,| 
** Charles my walk and declamation hay, 
exhausted me, let me rest in some place 
while you procure a carriage to convey 
me home.” , 

Conuducting her to a small cotta, 
near by, he preferred his request to tix 
good woman who had answered his ¢,|j 
which she readily granted. 

‘* Apologize to our companions for m, 
fatigue,” said the wearied lady, as }¢; 
protector turned to leave her, ** but ¢ 
not let any one come near me.” 

Meeting the company upon the door. 
step he informed them of his partner’ 
weariness, begging them to allow lhe: 
perfect seclusion until he returned,‘‘for,’ 
added he gaily, ** you ladies will be j; 
daty bound to faint, and perhaps Elle; 
will extravagantly think a slight toucl, 
of convulsions necessary if there is com. 
pany to warrant it, and when J retur, 
we shall need, instead of single carriage 
a train of litters for the sick and sympa- 
thising”—bowing to the ladies, as h¢ 
darted off on his errand. 

The company immediately understood 


|that there was something which they did 


not fully understand, and with that good 
breeding which prevents sympathy from 
becoming an overt-act of curiosity, im- 
mediately retired in silent supposition: 
of what could be the cause that had stil- 
led Ellen’s gay spirits so suddenly. 

A retrogade movement is necessary in 
the detail of our history. ‘ 

Ellen Clarkson’s parents resided som 
distance from the town where she was 
now situated, and the reason for he: 
leaving paternal care, was that she migh 
receive the medical attention of a mater 
nal uncle, who was justly celebrated for 
his professional skill. 

Time had passed ; and it was time. 
rather than doses,which had reinvigora- 
ted the frame ef Ellen. Her uncle, Dr 
Grey, was a man who had studied the 
mind as well as the matter of human or 
ganization, and from his observation upor 
the habits and moody debility of hi: 
young niece, he arrived at the conclusion 
that it was her mind that was diseased 
and adapted his remedies to the malady 
The returning health of his patient be- 
spoke the success of his judicous treat 
ment. The Doctor was a wise, discree: 
man, but with all his philanthropy and 
wisdom, there was a touch of worldly- 
mindedness in his composition. That is 
he looked upon life and its contingencies, 
in a plain matter of fact way, and he con- 
sidered there was fairer prospects of El- 
len’s forgetting in new ties, whatsoeve! 
had disturbed the tranquility of her 
young life, in the place where he resided, 





than in the more retired residence of her 
parents. <A few well expressed reasons 
had satisfied their minds upon the propr!- 
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ety of her stay, which had now been |stranger has inquired for you, and I tho’t/stay was the question. But the motive 
prolonged many months beyond the ne- |] would come myself and inquire if you] of visit prevailed. 
would see him.” Ellen had turned to-{ ‘* Madam,” said he, turning to Mrs. 


cessity of the case. ‘ 

Charles Hancock was a student practi- 

tioner in Dr. Grey’s office, and the wor- 
thy Docter had promoted and provoked 
a strong degree of intimacy between his 
niece and student. Charles was always 
the permitted beau generalissimo of Ellen, 
but no positive declaration of love had 
clouded the freedom of their social inter- 
course. We say clouded, for knowledge, 
in secrets where the heart is concerned, 
sroduces ought but ease and freedom. 
Consciousness will tinge the cheek, and 
mantle the brow of the most vivacious 
impertinence. ’ 

Ellen’s happy tact of making anything 
out of nothing, and nothing out of any- 
thing, had prevented a more explicit de- 
tail of Charles’ motives, had he others 
than those of common gallantry and good 
nature. 

Ellen was rather above the common 
stature: in form, slight, dignified and 
graceful. Hereyes were truly ‘ melting 
blue,” bright, lively, light and dancing ; 
by her cheek the bright rose faded, 
while her neck, of the purest white, slen- 
der and gracefully arched, gave motion 
to a thousand graces which showered 
themselves from her golden, glossy hair. 
Beauty she possessed, but only strangers 
noticed its purity and perfection. It was 
her manner that was witchery, and under 
its fascination,even the tint of her cheek, 
and symmetry of her features, were for- 
gotten. Gay, unaffected, full of fancy, 
whim, and withal, a great share of good 
natured sauciness, she bewildered those 
who listened, and puzzled the demure 
brains of those who were at tle pains to 
endeavor to analyze the springs of her 
action. 

When Charles arrived with the car- 
riage, she passed to it without remark, 
and the only words which escaped her 
lips during their ride home, was the an- 
swer to an inquiry, if she found herself 
better. 

** | shall be soon,” she replied with an 
apparent effort. 

On arriving home, she went immedi- 
ately to her room. After locking the 
door she flung herself upon the’ bed, and 
burst into tears. Like the force of a 
pent up stream, now the barrier of cir- 
sumstances was removed, the gush of 
feeling was uncontrollable. Groan suc- 
ceeded sigh ; and the sad subduing moan, 
which followed the first torrent, told the 
deep anguish carried beneath the light 
smile of gaiety. 

More than an hour had elapsed, when 
alight tap at the door and her aunt’s 
voice, saying, ‘* Ellen, Ellen may I come 
in ?” aroused her. Wiping the remain- 

ing traces of tears from her eyes, she 
opened the door. 

Ellen,” said Mrs. Grey, as soon as 
within the room, ‘* Charles told me that 
you were ill—fatigued, and I hesitated 


ward the window, and her aunt continu- 
ed, saying, “* Charles, who saw him as 
he entered the parlor, says it is the same 
individual who spoke to you as you were 
returning from your walk.” 

** Aunt,” replied Ellen, turning round, 
but not raising her eyes, ‘from you I 
will have no secrects. What he may 
wish to say now Lhnow not. Tell him 
if an interview in your presence would 
be desirable, I will see him—otherwise, 
I will not.” Mrs. Grey descended to 
the parlor with her message. 

‘*Let me but see her,” replied the 


Grey, “1 had to Jearn that even my 
name was so very repugnant to the feel- 
ings of your niece. But it is due you— 
it is due myself not to remain unnamed ; 
will you accept ?”—and he placed his 
card upon the table beside her. She star- 
ted, as the name caught her eye, and was 
about to speak, but he prevented her by 
a gesture, and bowing his reply, seated 
himself. 

‘* You, madam,” continued he, addres- 
sing Mrs. Grey, ‘* are doubtless surprised 
at the persevering presumption which | 
have manifested to gain an audience with 





stranger, when the conditions annexed 
were explained to him, ‘let me but con-| 
vince her that the pride of station and 
the aristocracy of rank are not the only 
pride which shackle the freedom and 
happiness of man, and | care not who 
hears what I have to say.” 

A servant was sent to Ellen with a mes~ 
sage that company awaited her, and she 
soon entered the parlor. 

‘** Miss Clarkson,” said the stranger, as 
he advanced to meet her, ‘* I am too hap- 
py to see you upon any conditions to ex~ 
press my regret that so much entreaty 
was necessary to induce you to listen to 
me for even a short space of time.” 
Those who think that pride, cold, 
callous, revolting pride, only resides up- 
on the lofty pinnacles of high births and 
station, closing up the avenues of the 
sweet sympathies of the affection, are 
mistakea. Pride often assumes the 
cloak of humility, and under its mantle 
exercises the most arrogant of its spirit— 
the pride of will. 

Ellen coldly rejected the proffered 
hand of the stranger, and seating herself, 
requested him to be seated and explain 
the errand of his visit. 

“Ellen,” exclaimed he in a tone of 

reproach, then hastily pausing, he added, 
** You have forgotten that I have not the 
honor of an introduction to this lady ;” 
turning to Mrs. Grey. 
** My aunt might not deem herself ho- 
nored by an introduction to every person 
who might intrude themselves upon her 
niece, even if they claimed the honor of 
being allied to one of England’s no- 
ble lords,” replied she. ‘* Beside, I will 
so far explain myself as to say that your 
name has never passed my lips since” — 
she continued, with an effort to master 
a rising emotion, as a dark frown gather- 
ed over the brow of him she addressed, 
** since we last met. I had hoped occa-~ 
sion would never have demanded it, nor 
is the compulsion of a common civility 
sufficient cause for the penance.”’ 

** F had nerved myself,” he replied in 
a tone of bitterness, ‘‘to bear aught you 
might say—to hear the taunts and scorn 
of your humility, but I had not thought 
that you would descend to insult or”— 
A stifled groan from Ellen interrupted 








to. disturb you; but a gentleman—a 





the sentence on his lips. To go, or to 








of title and great wealth. 
to the contrary were rejected and I was 


enjoymeut. 


an uncle. 
tible decline was the cause of her remo- 


your niece. Ellen knows, would she 
give credit to her own knowledge of mv 
character, that to beg, entreat, and wait 
with petilions is not ny nature. But 
references to what I am are unnecessary. 
Permit me to explain to you the nature 


of my acquaintance with Ellen. 


Some three years since, as an invalid, 


to benefit myself by the purity of fresher 
air, | resided some months in the vicini- 
ty of her father’s residence. 


j A trivial 
knowledge of some of the,arts not so uni- 
versally taught in this country, gave me 


an opportunity of being of some little 
benefit to her and gain an intimate ac- 
quaintance with her character. 
to understand her wilful waywardness, 
and to love her with every feeling of my 
nature. 


I learned 


I frankly avowed the deep al- 
fection of my heart, and in return was 


suffered to suppose inyself not indifferent. 


Ignorant of all the perogatives of my 
birth (as I passed by my simple appella- 


tion) Lafterward explained the station 
and rank of my relations. 


This seemed to raise the slumbering 


irritations of pride—she feared that she 
should be looked down upon by my fa- 


mily because she possessed not the tinsel 
My assurances 


bid to forget the love which thrilled 


through every vein of my system. I 
sought by reason and argument to con- 


vince her that the chimera which had 
seized her was in her imagination, but 
she would not listen. Business in my 
official capacity obliged me to return 
home. I endeavored to forget her, and 
certainly ceased to hope. Some weeks 


since I again arrived in America, and 


impelled by an irresistible desire, I visi- 
ted incognito the scenes of former sweet 
There I learned that Ellen 
was married but resided in this town with 
That ill health and impercep- 


val from home, and shall I say, that such 
intelligence electrified me with hope that 
I was still remembered, still loved in 
spite of unjust decision! Such I must 
confess were the impressions I received 
by the recital. I immediately proceeded 
hither, and being ignorant of her uncle’s 
name or residence, (as my informant 


could not remember it,) I addressed a 
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letter to her through the Post Office. 
My letter has been returned in an enve- 
lope, but without one word of reply. 
More has passed, and I could not decide 


to leave the city withont some farther, 


trial for an interview. This morning, 
as I was taking a slow, lonely walk, I 
was passed by a company of pedestrians, 
one of whom I was sure was Ellen. 
‘Their return gave evidence of the correct- 
ness of my supposition, and prompted by 
« wish I cou'd not withstand, I seized the 
opportunity to reply to a lively remark 
which she addressed to her companion, 


and her emotion as she recognized me, | 


was not calculated to convince me of her 





ees 


| Capt. M. records but one instance of see- |! enormous task. Jt is not the writing of the lex. 
ling a lady whittle, and this difference be-| ding article itself, but the obligation of writing 
tween the female and male portion of the that article every day whether inclined or not, in 
‘community we cat only attribute to the fact | Sickness or in health, in affliction, distress of 
| mind, winter or summer, year after year, tieg 


i ment which | : 
— the ladies have an employme ' down to one task, remaining on one spot. It js 


‘ueeres the purpose of keeping their fin- | sometimes like walking a thousand miles in q 
gers in motion, and does not require MeN- | thousand hours. I have a fellow feeling for 


tal attention — they knit. We do not per-| them, for! know how a periodical will wear down 
ceive any reason why the men may not| one’s patience. In itself, it appears nothing, the 
knit, also. The employment is perfectly | labor, it is the continual attention it requires. 
harmless, equally philosophical, and for| Their life becomes as it were the magazine. 
aught that is apparent to us, is as dignified One is no sooner corrected and printed than on 
} j > . r@} 
as that of whittling. To make an estimate | “°"** another. It is the stone of Sysiphus, ‘an 
é , : . |endiess repetition of toil,a constant weight upon 
ofthe time which a man spends with his oe 





the mind, a continual wearing upon the intellect 





indifference. 1 obtained the direction 1 | pen-knife, it would be amply sufficient for 


. ” . 
wished from the house where she rest-|bim, with the same labor and exertion, to 
ed, and immediately followed her home. | manufacture all his own stockings, at 


I am now convinced that her affections Jeast. This would be actual gain, beside | 


are as lasting as her will is firm. She! the saving of wood aad lumber. 
calls it independence to trample upon the! phe utility of reform in this particular, 
finer and nobler feelings of our nature 5). 1. apparent to every reflecting person; 


to sacrifice the happiness of a life to a se 
wild fancy which has seized her brain. and the change would be productive of great 


Ellen! Ellen,” continued he, addres-| public, as well as private benent. it would 
sing her, as he arose from his seat, ** will | save our public edifices, our trees, our fen- 
you be so unjust as to persist in this fool-| ces, our iron railings and stone walls from 


ish phantasy ?” the scathful knives and finger-moving pro~ 
[TO BE CONCLUDED. | 





|pensity of our population. We trust the 
‘day is not far distant, when our countrymen 
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D>? 
—— | whittling men, 
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Tue Comer. The papers from various parts 
Political Grouomn. of New England, speak of the appearance of a 
nt comet. The New Haven Herald contains the 
Capt. Marryat, in his Diary,says, “I may following remarks respecting it, dated at Yale 
here just well mention the custom of whil- College: “This remarkable body which, since 
tling, which is so common in the Eastern | the first inst., has been seen in the day time in 
States. It is a habit arising from the nat- several places so distant from each other as to 
ural restlessness of the American when he | /e4ve no doubt of its being truly a comet, pre- 
is not employed, of cutting a piece of stick, S°nted itself to us an oamnirebye style last eve- 
or any thing else, with his knife.” |ning, from seven to eight o’clock, exhibiting in 
This characteristic, and we believe inhe- 


the south-west a long and narrow train,in shape 
rent, finger-action, is ever noticed by for- 








not unlike the representations transmitted to us 
of the celebrated comet of 1680. The following 


eigners; and must in candor be admitted by observations made at the observatory of Yale! 
ourselves. A Yankee might be described | College, though not sufficiently precise for sci- | 


an animal which cannot keep his fingers! entific purposes, may serve asa general guide to 


and spirit.” 





The heart is perhaps never so sensible of 
happiness, as after a short separation from 
the object of its affection. If that separa- 
tion has been attended with peculiar eircum- 
stances o/ distress or danger, every misery 
that has been experienced, tends by the 
force of contrast to increase the emotion of 
delight, and gives to the pleasure of re- 
union an inexpressible degree of tenderness. 
— Miss Hamilton. 





AppaLuine Particulars oF THE LaTe Aw- 
ruL EartTaquake.—A letter in the New York 
Commercial, dated “Point au Petre, Gaudaloupe, 
February 17th,” states, that the earthquake 
commenced on the 9th ult., and continued severa| 
days—the earth began to rock to and fro, having 
at the same time an upward and downward mo- 
tion, then followed the tumbling of buildings al! 
over the city, coming down with a mighty crash; 
in about thirty seconds the cily was in ruins! 
A few hours after, fire broke out in various parts 
of the city, destroying all that remained after 
the earthquake. So that nothing is to be seen 
but the broken walls and a tew old wooden 
buildings in the outskirts of the town. It was 
called by many the handsomest city in the West 
India Isiands. It contained a population of 
18,000 and the buildings were of stone, three 
and four stories high. 

A St. Croix paper of February 16th contains 
accounts from nearly all the Islands at which 
the shocks were felt. At Point au Petre, Gav- 
daloupe, six thousand persons had ‘ disappear- 





still, As but few of them are necessitated | those who may be on the look-out this evening. 


tw scratch their heads to raise new ideas, 
for the lack of employment they have re- 
sorted to the custom of whittling. Whittle! 
whittle! —a chip flies here and another there, 


Rising from the horizon about eighteen degrees 
south of the west point,at an angle of elevation 
of twenty-nine degrees, it extended for thirty 
degrees along the southern part of the constella- 


tion Cetus,(or the Whale,) just grazing, on its 
southern margin the star faut Ceti, and termina- 
ting, as far as visible, in the star faui Eridant. 
to some profitable account, would be the ve- | The light was rendered less striking by the pres-| 
ry spiritof Yankee enterprise. In consid- | ence of the moon, then six daye old ; but should 
eration of the high pressure of internal im- | its course bring it favorably into view in the noc~ 
provements and reform, it may be a matter | turnal sky, it promises to be one of the finest 
of surprise, that our Legislatures have not | “omets ever seen.” 

before now tuken into consideration the 
waste ef this surplus action. If due reflec- 
tion had been paid the subject, some em- 


ployment might have been suggested, which the hours of darkness for the information and a- 
would have provided for the wants of this/ musement of those who have slept through the 


while much lumber is destroyed. To pre- 
vent waste, and turn this perpetual fingering 





Epirors.—Captain Marrvatt thus alludes to 
editors: “What a life of toil, what an unnatu- 
ral life must theirs be who thus cater through 


ed; the bodies of four thousand had been dug 
out of the ruins and taken out to sea, to prevent 
a pestilence. Of eight hundred soldiers forming 
the regiment quartered there only forty remain- 
ed. ‘The massive fortificatious were a heap of 
ruins, and the mouth of the harbor was com-~ 
pletely choked up by rocks forced from the bot~ 
tom of the sea. Jt was feared that the vessels 
in port would never be got out. Only ten lives 
were lost at Antigua, although almost every 
building in St. John’s was threwn down. At St. 
Eustatia the damage was confined to buildings, 
some being very badly injured. At St. Chrieto- 
pher’s several of the public buildings were ut- 
terly destroyed. At Nevis and St. Bartholo- 
mew’s the earth opened and water with a sul- 
phurous smell issued from the crevices. Noth- 
ing farther had been heard from Montserat. 
When last seen the Island was enveloped in a 





universal fingeractivity; and been equally | night and rise to be instructed by the labor of 
beneficial to public and private weal. their vigils. These editors must have a most 








dense cloud of smoke or dust. The sea around 
was violently agitated. At St. Vincent the 
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shock was felt but slightly, The United States | 


, Consul at Point au Petre had been so much in- 
jured that he survived but a short time. The 
town and harbor had been put under martial law 


to prevent plundering. 


Tue Woxrup.—A modern writer speaking of 


the world says, “It has grown a great deal too 
wise to be honest, and common sense !:ke a spe- 
cie currency becomes the most uncommon of all 
commodities—there is po other pursuit but mon. 
ey, Where all sympathy 1s monopolized by guilt, 
and where common sense and common honeaty 
are considered as relics of the dark age.”— 
Eheu! is vot thisslandering the world ? yes, the 
whole world? If,to write common sense would 
be an insult to the age, is slander, what would it 
be to write, thal common sense and common 
honesty are considered as relics of the dark age ? 
Ought not that writer to be gibbeted? Oh, the 
times! oh, the manners! Oh, your fine sense 
and your exalted sense are not half as good as 


common eense! 


Get Marriep.—Have you means? Then 
you bave one to increase and keep them. Have 
you none? Then you have one to help you get 
them. Are you in prosperity? Your wife will 
increase your happiness. Are you in adversity ? 
She will bear her part. Are you at home? 
Ske will drive away melancholy. Are you ab- 
sent? She will pray for you, wish you at home 
and welcome you with joy. Nothing is so delight- 
fulas home. No society is equal to that of a 
bosom companion. 





{> Miller, the self-constituted interpreter,of 
the scriptures, seems to be fast filling the insane 
hospitals with his victims. Eleven individuals 
have lately been sent tothe Worcester Lunatic 
Hospital. 


To the mighty agencies of the pen and 
the sword it is owing principally that the 
world has now and then been drenched with 
floods of commingled blood and tears. It 
is the mute edict of the puny gray goose- 
quill, that starts the sword from its scabbard 
and sends it forth upon an inexorable mis- 
sion for the infinite weal or ineffable woe of 
the whole human family. It is the warrior’s 
eye that kindles in danger—his voice that 
rings amid the din and cannon-thunder of 


Literary Notices. 
<em> 

Merary's Museum.— Boston, Bradbury, Soden 
& Co., 10 School Street ; and 12 Nassau Street 
; New York. Of all the Juvenile works now pub- 
|lished, Master Merry’s is certainly the best. 
The March number belore us is filled with rare 
stories and beautiful pictures well calculated to 
please and entertain is Qumervus readers. We 
perceive the publishers have made a decided 
unprovement by adding eight pages, which is 
turnished in the shape of a litte magazine under 
the ule of * Laltle Leaves for Lite Keuders.” 
Oid * Pater Parley,” the editor, says :— 





We propose hereafter to devote a portion of 
each number of our Magazine lo the special be- 
nefit of our very young triends--the «4 6c da 
rians—those who have just begun to read. We 
intend, in tact, to make a tilde magazine on pur- 
pose tor ihem. 

And now, at the very outset, we wish to make 
a bargain in behalt of our littlest Iriends; Lose 
who have just learned to spell crucifix, awplifi- 
cation, &c. I[t is as tollows: 

‘The vig black-eyes and blue-eys have a right 
to read the older part of our magazine, first; 
aller this, the A b c darians must be permitted Lo 
read our Litte Leaves. We turesee that there 
will be a equabbie between the old aristorcrats 
and the young democrats, 11 we do not seltie 
this pommt betore hand. Now, having spoken our 
will, we trust we shall be obeyed. 

lt any trespass upon our law, Lere laid down, 
occurs—if any little trieod of ours 1s: elbowed 
out of his nghis—if his elder brother or sister 
ventures to peep into the story of Limping ‘Tom, 
or imquisitive Jack, belore be has read i', we 
hope the case will be Jaid belore us, and we 
shall furtiwith proceed to hear and adjudye the 
walter according to law and justice. tiear ye 
and obey! 


The little lad or lass who has heretofore been 
without Master Merry’s rare budget of uselul 
and entertaining matier will no longer be desti- 
tute of it. We learn that the circulation of the 
Muscum is inmense, and we see no reason why 





ly Nos. when bound at the end of the year wili 
wake a beautitul and splendid book, containing 
over one hundred finely execuied engravings, 
and all for the jow price of one dollar. 

Parents who are in pursuit of suitable reading 
for their children will find it for their interest 
and for their children’s good to subscribe for the 
Museum. 





battle, and his iron arm that wields the go~ 
ry blade in the sanguinary strife of contend- 
ing columns ; but it is the author, and the 
author’s pen, like the silent moon in hea- 
ven’s high vault, that looks down upon the 
wide world of ocean’s waters, and manifest- 
ly controls it by her magic power and influ- 
ence—which lashes the deep sea of human 
passions into foaming billows of strife, or 
lulls it to calmness and repose. 








Eripemics.—The Eresypelas and the 
Millerites have at length reached our quiet 
village. There are several cases here of 
the former and two of the latter, In no in- 
stance as yet has the former proved fatal, 
and what will be the effects of the latter 
time must determine. 





The New York Sunday Morning Bulletin, 
is the title of a weekly paper just commenc- 


Jue Dartmouta.—Through the politeness 


we have been favored with the last two published 
nuinbers. It is published at Hanover, N. H. 
and is designed to be a repository of contribu- 
lions trom the students of Dartmouth College. 
We have perused some of the articles, and 
consider them very creditable to the source from 
whence they emanate. Surely, if “Old Dart- 
mouth” cannot furnish us with literature of a 
high order where shall we look for it. The 
printer, W. A. Patten, executes the work in a 
style creditable to the art and worthy the publi- 
cation. Success to it. 





Boston Pitot.—T his is a sheet of the largest 
class, well printed, ably Conducted, and devoted 
to the interests of the Catholic religion. The 


Catholics may weil be proud of so able an organ. | 








ed in New York city. 


It is publishedin Boston, Mass., at $2,50 - 


annum 


it should nor be, inasmuch as the twelve month- | 


of one of the publishing committee of this work, | 


— be The tail of the Comet got fastened 
in the great tree on the Common last even- 
ing, but a jack tar went up with his knife 

land cut it adrifi, to the great joy of the spec- 
tators.— Boston Bulletin. 


itinianhaapneniiii 
QF" The New Haven Herald says it is evi 
j dent that the progress of the comet is toward 
the North or Northeast, and may be seen for 
several weeks. 


The man who shot the children from on 
i board the schooner Wm. B. Marsh, at New 
York, several months since, while they were 
at play on a wood pile, was arrested on 
Saturday, by officers Low and Stevens, and 
fully committed for trial, 


Hon. John Fairfield, of Maine,has resigned the 
office of Governor and accepted that of United 
States Senator, Edward Kavanagh, President 
of the Senate, has assumed the office of Gov 
ernor, and the Senate has made choice of Viry 


D. Parris, President pro tem, 


The Steamer Great Western has now 
been running five seasons and has crossed 
the atlantic fifty-four times, and made one 
hundred and sixty-six thousand, six hua 
dred and eighty seven miles, without re 
quiring any material repair. 


Streamers to New Yoru.—The Provi 
dence Journal of the 16th, says, ‘ Steam- 
boats commence a daily line from Stoning- 








ton to New York this day—the fare is re- 
duced to three dollars and fifty cents. 


The editor of the Hartford Courant says 
that he had acall from a gentleman from 
Granby, ninety-two years of age, who sta- 
‘ted that he had been a subscriber to the 

Courant for seventy years ! 

Severe Gare.—Turee Hunpren Lives 
Lost !—It appears that in the great gale in 
the Gulf of Mexico, in September last, three 
vessels of war were lost, as they were in the 
Gulf at the time, and haye not since been 
heard from. They were the English brig 
of war Victor, the French brig of war Du- 
nois, aud the Texan schooner of war San 
|Antonio, Nearly or quite three hundred 
men perished with these vessels. The Du- 
nois was from Havana for France, the Vic- 
tor from Vera Cruz for the West Indies, 
and the San Antonio from Galveston to New 
Orleans. 








Henry Clay arrived at Louisville on the 
4th inst. and left the next morning for Ash- 
land. 








It is not in the land of storms 
That the beautiful may grow; 
The blushing rose-bud fadee away 
Where wintry tempests blow. 








The communication signed ‘De Lacy” 
is respectfully declined, for the reason that 
it contains assertions which we do not be- 
lieve and therefore would not ask our read- 
ers to believe them. 
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Search) for Rest. 


RY 8. CUNNINGHAM. 
When first the dove, afar and wide, 
Skimmed the dark waters o’er, 
To seek, beyond the heaving tide, 
A green and peaceful shore, 


No leafy bough, nor life-like thing, 
Rose ’mid the swelling main—- 

The lone bird sought, with faltering wing, 
‘The hallowed ark again. 


And ever thus man’s heart hath traced 
A lone and weary round ; 

But never yet, ’mid Earth’s dark waste, 
A resting place hath found. 


he peace for which his spirit yearns 
Is ever sought in vain, 
Till like the dove it homeward turns, 
And finds its God again. 


Song of the Messenger Bird. 


BY EDWARD YOUNG, ESQ. 


The following lines were written in reply to 
Mrs. Ilemans’s poem, entitled “ The Messenger 
Bird,” which we published a few weeks since.— 
The two poems in connection we believe are 
unsurpassed in beauty by any thing in the Eng- 
lish language.— Ed. 


l’ve come, I’ve come from the spirit land, 
And a treasured song is mine, 

I bear for the wounded heart a balm, 
And a joy for those that pine. 


The friends that ye bade on earth “good bye,” 
With cheeks so pale and wan, 

They are theres in the light of a cloudless sky, 
And their afl of grief is done. 


The chieftain that left his bow unstrung— 
And the sage with his locks of saow.-- [rung, 
And the maid whese voice like the night bird’s 
In its plaintiveness of woe ; 


And the youth with the laughing eye is there— 
And the mother who left her babe 

Swinging to and fro in the summer air, 
Beneath the sycamore’s shade. 


‘They sit on the banks where the bright flowers 
gleam, 
And they dream not of toii or pain; 
Mor they’ve drank of the fount of the golden 
stream, 
They've drank and are young again. 


And they bade me speed with my glittering wing 
Irom the realms of the nightless day, 

‘To the dim old groves where they love to sing, 
And thus to the mourning say : 


We tune our harps by the bright blue streams, 
That lave on the gem-clad shore; 

And our hves are sweet as dn infant’s dream, 
And we sigh not nor weep we more. 


We are changed from the sick and sad of earth, 
To a band that know not care; 

Put our hearts still yearn toward our native hearth 
And the friends we loved while there. 


We watch ye, friends, when the night wind’s 
breath 
Lies hushed o’er moor and hill ; 


| For love extends past the bourne of death— 


We have loved and we love ye still. 


Weare there unseen by the house-fire’s blaze, 
As our tales we repeat again— 

When ye sing the song of other days, 
Weare there and we bless ye then. 


And we hover o’er when the hour of prayer 
Comes on at the close of even— 

Midst the hallowed family band, we’re there, 
And we bear those prayers to heaven. 





From the Knickerbocker. 


The Gusband to his Wife. 


The circling year brings round again, 
Life of my life! our wedding day, 
While memory leads a misty train 
Of fears and pains long passed away. 


With eyes which fond reflections fill, 
Those half forgotten pains I cee, 

And almost wish I] felt them still, 
Since it was sweet to weep for thee— 


But if, (oh, strange, capricious heart!) 
If to recall the past no more, 

*T were doomed that we again must part, 
i'd spurn the boon I now implore. 


For though life’s bloomy, vivid hours 
Be fading fast ; though sudden joys 
No longer through despondent showers, 





Tumultuous fire my ardent eyes; 


Though I no longer see from far 
Thy figure lighter than the air, 
Bounding beneath the morning star, 
To meet me on the mountain there ; 


Yet do I find a softer grace 
The seat of that gay charm assume, 
And milder, tenderer tints displace 
The richness of thy summer bloom. 


Then, oft thy conscious beauty shot 
Triumphant shafts to quell the free; 








Now those dear eyes have quite forgot 
To shine for any one but me ; 


And though they now no lightnings dart, 
Yet every beam is full of love ; 

And love is beauty’s deathless part, 
[ts source, its soul, in realms above. 


I know that all thy wishes, thoughts, 
Affections, hopes, are each mine own; 
Devoted even to my faults, 
And prizing life for me alone. 


Then wherefore should I e’er regret 

Those times when thou wast cold to this ? 
When, as we parted, or we met, 

4 trembling snatched th’ unwilling kiss ? 


Ah, now, within my faithful arms 
I press thee with a fonder thrill; 
I see thy soul in fuller charms, 
And think thy face unrivalled still. 








Unrequited Love. 


The flower when crushed will send perfume, 
The riven tree may sprout again, 

And Spring will raise to life and bloom 
Bleak Autumn’s melancholy train; 

But human hearts whene’er they feel 
The frosts of unrequited love, 

No earthly power the wound can heal, 
Till death the malady remove. 








Hidden Grief. 
How oft a pleasant smile conceals 
The anguish of the breast, 
Which to a joyous throng reveals 


Ah, could we gaze within and see 
The anguish preying there, 

“ God, thanks for what we are,” would be 
The burthen of our prayer. 











Lines 
TO A LITTLE GIRL DISAPPOINTED IN A Wat. 


BY FRANCES S&S. OSGOOD. 
Child! you grieve because 
Clouds are inthe air; 
Rule the weather in your heart, 
Make it summer there ! 


Tears of vain regret 
Dim your downcast eyes ; 

Let the sun-light of the soul, 
Laughing, through them rise ! 


Clouds of sullen grief 
O’er your spirit go; 

Let the smiles of faith and hope 
Through the darkness giow ! 


Then the bow of heaven, 

Beaming, bending there, 
All your sorrowing soul shal! span, 
With its beauty rare! 




















RELIGION, 


A life of religion is considered by multi- 
tudes as a kind of penance—as the relin- 
quishment of the present for a future good. 
Piety, as men are generally led to suppose, 
is a most undesirable attachment. Duty is 
an irksome labor. Self-denial is an unwel. 
come, joyless task. Now all this is a nar- 
row way of thinking. Religion is happi- 
ness. It has the promise of the life that 
is now as well as that which 1s to come. It 
enables us to make the most of this world 
and the future atthe sametime. The in- 
terests of the two worlds, are not at all ins 
compatible, not at all opposite. Nay, they 
are essentially involved in each other, for no 
man can enjoy the best of this life, who does 

not prepare fora future. onesty is the 
best policy ; virtue is the only peace ; piety 
enhances all the joys of life. ‘To behold 
the glory of God in all things ; to commune 
with him through the medium of all that he 
appoints ; to walk in an abiding place with 
our own conscience; to indulge in none but 
virtuous pursuits and rational pleasures ; to 
be benevolent and kindly affectioned, and 
contented and humble ; to receive the gifts 
of God with perpetual thankfulness ; to 
grow in purity and devotion, with a progress 
as constant as that of life ; this is the only 
true and infallible way of enjoying the pre- 
sent world, and this is surely the preparation 
for a better world to come. Let all men 
know that heaven begins where virtue and 
piety begin their heavenly course ; let them 
be instructed concerning, the kingdom of 
heaven, for that kingdom is within them. 

Pure and undefiled religion is, according 
to scripture to ‘‘visit the widow and the fa- 
fatherless, and keep himself unspotted 
from the world.” Do all make it a practice 
to administer to the wants of the afflicted 
around them, or is their religion a mockery 
of lip-service ?—({B. F. Gazette. 
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, A heart supremely blest. 
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